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The Porcelain Tower, Nankin. 


PORCELAIN TOWER, NANKIN. 


This beautiful edifice has nine stories, 
and its entire height is one hundred and 
fifty feet. On the top is a gilded pine ap- 
ple, and suspended from its numerous pro- 
jections on the outside, are fifty-two bells, 
and one hundred and twenty-eight lamps. 
The walls at the bottom are about twelve 
feet in thickness. The ceiling of each 
room is decorated with paintings, and in 
the upper rooms are several niches contain- 
ing idols. The entire edifice is of varie- 
gated porcelain. It was built in nineteen 
years, at an expense of about three millions 
of dollars.—[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


CLARA DOVE; 


OR THE MODEL SCHOOL. 

















Clara Dove was a pretty little girl of ten 
years, the eldest of a little family of four, 
and she was what is called a nice little 
girl, and quite a favorite among misses of 
her own age, on account of her general 
good humor, and generosity. We have 
said Clara was pretty, by which we mean, 
when well-dressed, and with neatly brush- 
ed hair, she really might be admired, for 
her eyes were bright with intelligence, and 
her cheeks rosy with health. But alas, we 
regret to state that she was seldom seen 
thus to advantage, for Clara had a beset- 
ting sin, and one that brought in its train 
many others. 

This besetting fault was untidiness.— 
Her mother had made so many ineffectual 
efforts to eradicate it, that her patience 
nearly gave way, and fearing for the bad 
example that was before her second 
daughter, she came to the wise and moth- 
erly resolution of intrusting Clara to the 
care of another for a time. This other was 
the friend of her youth, a Miss Garland, 
who with a fine fortune, a fine person, and 
Many admirers, iad after mature delibera- 
tion, determined to devote her vouth, 
energies, and splendid acquirements to the 
education of her sex. 

For this purpose she selected a country 
residence ; many, not éndowed with her 
far-seeing judgement, wondered why she 
did not set up a large city Seminary. Miss 











| Garland knew there were enough of these 


and to spare, she had no desire to swell the 
list of colleges, and female medical insti- 
tutions. With wise foresight she purchas- 
ed a rural country cottage, upon a large 
scale, it would hardly be called a cottage, 
yet was it too plain for a mansion; it was 
divided into airy, pleasant studies, large 
sleeping apartments, and contained a fine 
library and concert room. The furniture 
was purely neat, and even elegant, more 
from the airy, graceful arrangement of 
every thing, than the cost of material.— 
The grounds corresponded with the house, 
spacious, tasteful, and adapted to health 
and enjoyment, and domestics judiciously 
selected, and under good control, kept in 
perfect order the exterior and interior of 
Merry Glade. This was a name suggest- 
ed by a sportive pupil, and adopted by the 
good natured instructress. Ten young 
ladies between the ages of ten and eighteen, 
were selected by Miss Garland, to remain 
for a period of ten years if desired, and to 
this number she devoted her exclusive at- 
tention, her domestic concerns being man- 
aged by a respectable and intelligent house- 
keeper, whose monthly bills were over- 
looked by the mistress, and sometimes 
committed to one of the young ladies for 
correction. Neatness and punctuality were 
the watch words that every inmate of Mer- 
ry Glade must observe. It is refreshing to 
dwell upon the incalculable amount of good 
this excellent lady had done, and was do- 
ing; many a frail form, pale cheek, luster- 
less eye, and inactive mind, had left the 
Glade a new creature, bright with health, 
and renewed energies, a type of what the 
wives and mothers ofa great country should 
be! 

To this admirable abode was sent Clara 
Dove. ‘* You will be gentle with her, I 
know, my Emeline,” wrote Mrs. Dove to 
her friend, ‘‘ thus I commend her to your 
blessed guardianship, and thrice blessed 
influences, for two years at least, believing 
that she cannot but be benefitted physical- 
ly as well as morally, and may God speed 
you in the heavy undertaking, ever fullow- 
e2 by a mother’s heart-felt prayers.” 

Clara arrived at Merry Glade one even- 
ing in the latter ent of June, when the 
rich scent of the new-mown hay floated 
through the breezy atmosphere. It was 
two hours before sunset, and as she de- 





Scended from the carriage a 
bevy of fair maidens, cloth- 
ed in white, with large 
straw hats on, and rakes in 
their hands, issued from the 
gate-way of a neighboring 
meadow, preceded by their 
teacher, who, in the same 
simple costume, looked near- 
ly as young as her pupils, 
but there was a quiet dignity 
of mein, that at once intro- 
duced her as Miss Garland 
—and taking Clara kindly 
by the hand and kissing her, 
she smilingly named each 
young lady of her flock to 
the new comer, adding plea- 
santly, ‘* You, Rose Linton, 
as senior pupil, shall have 
the honor of conducting 
Miss Dove to her apartment, 
and there let her rest awhile 
if she will; when rested, 
you will initiate her into the 
not very solemn mysteries 
of our sisterhood, and by the 
time all this is accomplish- 
ed, the bell will ring for tea.’ 


Clara was astonished as a mortal in fairy- 
land, when led by Rose Linton to the 
apartment allotted her, she could not help 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, how beautiful!’ This 
exclamation was not caused by any display 
of costly luxuries, she had been used to 
these at home—it was the charm of good 
taste and simplicity that diffused itself as a 
spell throughout her youthful frame, min- 
gled with admiration at the bright and 
scented flowers that peeped in at the win- 
dows, and were dispersed through the 
apartment in graceful vases. The snow- 
white hangings; and bed covering, the 
tasteful carpet, the well ordered toilet, the 
large mirror, the bureau, and wardrobe,— 
all were puvinted out by Rose, and admi- 
red by Clara, and according with the late 
suggestion, she reclined upon a very pretty 
comfortable little couch, to rest from the 
fatigue ofa fifty miles’ ride. ‘* And where 
does thet door lead to ?” asked Clara, after 
her friend had, by opening two upon each 
side of the fire-place, explained that one 
was used as a bath room, the other a de- 
posit for soiled linen and dresses. ‘*That,”’ 
said Rose with a smile, ‘‘ leads into my 
room.” How the little stranger's eye 
glistened with delight at hearing this, for 
a fear of loneliness had oppressed her, and 
she felt inexpressibly relieved. 

The fact was, Miss Garland, with hu- 
mane consideration for the feelings of 
young people, had had the rooms so con- 
structed, that throughout the entire suit of 
sleeping apartments, there were always 
two that opened into each other. She dis- 
liked the idea of placing two girls together 
for many reasons, and as she knew that 
some young people had a nervous dread 
of sleeping alone, her house was ordered 
accordingly, and each evil remedied. It 
also gave them an opportunity of proving 
their integrity, for she had early learnt that 
confidence was the best preventive of de- 
ceit, and would pleasantly say, to a new 
comer, ** Our young ladies, though sleep- 
ing two and two in close proximity, are 
not permitted by the rules of the establish- 
ment, to converse after the hour of nine in 
the winter, and ten in the summer season ; 
we trust to their honor, we know they will 
not deceive, and we admit you to all the 
privileges with the like belief.” Such de- 
votion to the comfort and convenience of 
the young, together with the splendid ac- 





quirements, brilliant accomplishments, and 
commanding person of their instructress, 
raised in the hearts of the pupils an ardent 
attachment, mingled with so high a respect, 
it approached at times to a wholesome fear ; 
but love prevailed, a Jove founded upon 
esteem, cemented by gratitude, and kept 
alive by an increasing admiration for a 
character endowed with the noblest energies 
of life. (To be continued.) 
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RiAM BLIN GS .—NO. IIL 
BY “ AUNT FANNY.” 

I remember reading, some years ago, 
a description of Trenton Falls, written by 
N. P. Willis, in which that place was so - 
vividly and attractively described, that I 
have always felt a great desire to see it. I 
could not be so near as Utica without 
thinking of Trenton, and to my delight it 
was proposed on Sunday evening, that we 
should devote Monday to ** the Falls.”’ 

Monday morning dawned upon us as 
brightly as any pleasure-seeker could wish ; 
neither too hot nor too cold, too wet nor 
too dry, but as all averred, “‘ exactly such 
a morning as we should have chosen for 
ourselves.” Our hostess provided an early 
breakfast, and packed a carpet-bag with 
extra pairs of shoes and stockings, and 
such other articles as her experience con- 
sidered necessary, and a little after 7 A. 
M., we started off. A train of cars now 
takes the passengers to within two miles 
of the Falls, which are fifteen miles from 
Utica. A short walk brought us to the 
station-house, where the other members of 
our party soon joined us. 

We numbered eight in all, four of whom 
had travelled extensively in foreign lands, 
and all but my poor ignorant self had seen 
Niagara. 1, having never seen anything 
in the way of water-falls more imposing 
than a good sized mill-dam, was perhaps 
better prepared to enjoy what was before 
me than any of them; at least, I was great- 
ly excited in view of it, though there seem- 
ed no lack of gaiety in any of the party.— 
I had been told that it required a great 
deal of nerve to visit Trenton, and know- 
ing I possessed no superabundance of that 
desirable commodity, I took the opportu- 
nity while riding over, to administer divers 
exhortations to myself, to the effect that I 
was not to be silly, or scream, or give out, 
or do aught that would trouble others, let 
me feel as I would. Icharged myself to 
behave sensibly and courageously, under 
all circumstances, till believing I was suf- 
ficiently fortified for any emergency, I let 
myself go, and surveyed the country 
through which we were passing. 

The ride, which occupied about an hour, 
was a pleasant one, and at its end we were 
transferred to an omnibus, and taken over 
a plank road to the hotel. This house 
stands alone, and is surrounded by forests, 
still wild and primitive in their aspect.— 
The proprietor has cultivated alittle spot 
just arround the house with much taste, 
but on leaving it, we almost immediately 
struck into the woods. Very beautiful 
these were, with the golden light of that 
September morning stealing through their 
branches, and flickering upon the leaf- 
covered ground. A short walk brought us 
to a flight of wooden stairs, which was 
rather long and steep, but with a good rail- 
ing at the sides: a few rods further, and 
we came to another similar flight of steps, 
and so on, until we found ourselves by the 
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margin of the stream, more than a hundred 
ieet below our starting point. Here 
stood on a pavement of solid rock, beside 
a narrow stream, whose waters were 
inky blacknezs, and evidently of great 
depth, while on each side rose perpeudicu- 
larly rocks towering up almost as far as 
we could see, while from far, far away, the 
blue sky looked smilingly down into that 
narrow opening, being in fact the only fa- 
miliar object visible. Everything else was 
strange and wonderful; and we seemed to 
have entered into a new world, as unlike 
as possible to the smooth green earth we 
had been treading ail our tives. At the 
bottom of this wild gorge, shut in by but- 
ting crags, with that water black as Erebus, 
sweeping by us, and a strange supernatu- 
ral light coming down from the world we 
had left, we paused and looked around us. 
It was indeed a wonderful exhibition of 
the Creator’s power. But I shall not at- 
tempt to speak of the feelings awakened 
by it. Toone who has stood there words 
are needless, and to one who has not, they 
could convey no adequate impression. 

About twenty rods beyond us, we saw 
the water pouring over a ledge of rocks, no 
longer bluck, but of silvery brightness, and 
breaking into masses of white foam as it 
fell. This is the first Fall, and to reach it 
we were obliged to go round, and almost 
under, a mass of projecting rock, by a very 
narrow foot-path, made by blasting. We 
heard that some ladies of a party who came 
after us, were so terrified here that they 
turned back; but I never thought of fear: 
that wild scenery was too exciting, and 
carried une unconsciously beyond any 
thought of self. 

There is a succession of Falls, to see 
which you walk along on the margin of 
the river, sometimes clambering over rocks 
where there are rude steps cut; holding on 
others by an iron chain fastened in the 
rock; and in some places coming into 
quite a wide opening, but still on a flooring 
of solid rock. Every step of this walk is 
full of novelty, all around is unique, pic- 
turesque, andcharming. Every fall of that 
leaping water seems more gloriously beau- 
tiful than the last, and the heart seems too 
full of unutterable emotions for words.— 
There was something irresistibly fascinat- 
ing in the fresh, bounding life of that rash- 
ing water; leaping on, and on, in its wild 
joy, over every obstacle, and taking at 
each leap some new form of beauty and en- 
chantment. It seemed while I gazed, as 
if something of its fresh, joyous life passed 
into my own existence, imparting new joy 
and strength; and I felt deeply grateful 
that God had formed anything ** so won- 
drous fair,” and had permitted me to look 
upon it. The beautiful words of Coleridge 
occurred to me,— 

“ Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and 


your joy, 
Unceasing music, and eternal foam ?” 


we 


of 


and I thought of repeating them to the 
gentleman at my side, but fearing he would 
think me sentimental, I kept silent. I 
could have stood for hours, nay, it seemed 
to me for a lifetime, and listened and look- 
ed upon that dashing water, and never tir- 
ed of it, but it might not be. After stop- 
ping at the refreshment house, we turned 
away from it, and entered the wood, with 
our faces homeward. I may never look 
upon that wild, dashing stream again, but 
I shall never forget it. It has passed into 
my soul, and become imperishable; a 
thought that shall linger there with cheer- 
ing power, through whatever scenes of sor- 
row or of joy the future may bring to me. 

The walk through the quiet old forest 
back to the hotel, was a very lovely one. 
Its deep tranquility was soothing, and 
wakened sweet and gentle trains of thought; 
and it was with regret that I found myself 
coming out into the old familiar world 
again. ‘The hotel isowned and kept by a 
Mr. Moore, a gentleman of refinement and 
taste, itis said, and all the arrangements 
of the hotse are agreeable and attractive. 
It has a‘ good table, very neat rooms, 
pleasant parlors, and a large number of 
visitors through the summer. It must be 
a charming spot to all genuine lovers of 
fine scenery ; and if all carry from it as de- 
lightful reflections of a happy day, as the 
members of our party took with them, 
many will visit itoverand over again. At 
6 P. M. we were again in the omnibus, a 
very closely packed, and merry party, 





wending our way toward Utica, where we 


arrived a little after 7, a tired, but satisfied 
and grsteful band of travellers. 

have cirefully preserved some wild 
flowers which grew among the rocks around 
Trenton Falls. One of the pretty features 
of the scene was the moss and flowers 
which grew quite near the restless waters, 
and are kept perpetually wet by its dash- 
ing spray. I have placed them in my Bi- 
ble, that they, as well as the writtén word, 
may speak of a Father’s love, and a Fath- 
er’s powerand wisdom. Indeed that writ- 
ten word, and the sweet voices of nature 
are always in harmony, giving utterance to 
the same sentiments, and alike drawing 
our hearts upward in gratitude and praise. 
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ORIGINAL. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—27. 
BRIGADIER GENERALS. 
General Morgan was born in New Jersey, 
in 1736, of humble parents, and his early 
life is wrapped in obscurity. In 1755, he 
removed to Virginia, where he worked for 
a while as a day laborer, and then turned 
wagoner. He accompanied Braddock’s 
army, as a teamster, and for some offence 
committed against a British officer, he was 
condemned to receive five hundred lashes, 
though as he always jocosely affirmed, the 
**drummer miscounted, and gave but four 

hundred and ninety-nine.” 

Soon after Braddock’s defeat, he receiv- 
ed anensign’s commission ia the army, 
and repaired again to the frontier. One 
day, in cairying dispatches from one post 
to another, accompanied by only two men, 
he was suddenly attacked by a large party 
of Indians. Both his companions feli at 
the first fire, and he received a ball in the 
back of his neck, which passed entirely 
through, coming out at the left cheek, and 
shattering his jaw dreadfully. He imme- 
diately fell forward upon his horse; but 
had presence of mind enough to sieze him 
by the neck and hold fast. Believing him- 
self mortally wounded, and caring only to 
get his body beyond the reach of the 
savages, he stuck his heels into his steed, 
and darted away ‘like an arrow.” He 
was mounted upon a noble animal, and 
was soon out of range of their rifles. One 
Indian, however, kept running beside him, 
at the top of his speed, expecting every 
moment to see Morgan fall. He had no 
time to kill him, for the horse was upon 
the full gallop, and he was obliged to strain 
every nerve to keep up with him. At 
length, perfectly exhausted, he stopped, 
and threw his tomahawk. Missing his aim, 
he gave a yell of disappointment, and 
avandoned the pursuit. | 

Morgan reached the fort, but was taken 
from his noble horse perfectly insensible, 
and remained an invalid six months. After 
this he returned to Barrytown, in Frede- 
rick county, where he was constantly en- 
gaged in fights and feats of strength, and 
though sometimes worsted, never gave up 
the contest until he came off victorious.— 
He kept this little place in a continual 
broil, until it finally received the name of 
** Battletown.”” He was very industrious, 
notwithstanding his love of fighting, and 
buying a piece of land, he settled down as 
a farmer, and was rapidly acquiring pro- 
perty, when the Revolution commenced. 

After the battle of Bunker Hill, he im- 
mediately left his farm, and began to en- 
list arifle company. So high was his re- 
putation as a man of firmness, bravery, and 
judgement, that he had it complete ina 
week, and marched to Boston. 

He commanded the advanced guard of 
Arnold, in that dreary march through the 
wilderness, and after the fall of the latter 
in the storming of Quebec, took command 
of the column, and led it on through the 
driving snowstorm to the assault. His 
bravery here was very great, but he was 
captured and treated with kindness; he 
was also offered a colonel’s commission in 
the British army, if he would receive it.— 
Morgan’s heart was a rough one, but it 
was above meanness, and he received the 
proposal with the utmost disdain. 

After his exchange he received the com- 
mand of a regiment. At the two battles 
of Saratoga he fought nobly, and his rifle- 
men did terrible execution—yet Gates 
never mentioned him in his dispatches. — 
Arnold and Morgan, who did more for him 
than any others in capturing Rurgoyne, 
were studiously neglected. Gates attempt- 





ed to corrupt him after the surrender, tel- 
Jing him that Washington’s reputation was 
on the decline, and a change needed. To 
this attack upon his honor, Morgan replied, 
‘** Sir, I have one favor to ask—never men- 
tion to me again this hateful subject— 
under no other man but General Washing- 
ton as Commander-in-chief, will I serve.” 
This severe rebuke so enraged Gates, that 
afterwards, when he gave the English 
officers a dinner, he would not invite Mor- 
gan. The latter continued to serve until 
1780, when worn out by his great exer- 
tions, he obtained leave to retire for a while 
to his home. 

When Gates took command of the 
Southern army, he endeavored to get Mor- 
gan to joinit; but the latter bluntly told 
him that he had not forgotten his unjust 
treatment; the call of his country he 
would obey, but not that of a commander 
who had not the magnanimity to acknow- 
ledge the services of a subordinate officer. 
Soon after Congress sent him the appoint- 
ment of Brigadier General, with the re- 
quest that he would join Gates. He set 
out, but before he reached the army, the 
battle of Camden took place, and he was 
saved the mortification of participating in 
that defeat. At the battle of Cowpens 
Morgan’s conduct stamped him as the able 
commander, and the skilful manager. His 
careerin the South was cut short by very 
severe attacks of rheumatism, which so 
disabled him that he was compelled to re- 
tire from the service altogether. He was 
elected a member of congress in 1794, but 
broken down by disease, he only served two 
sessions, and then retired to his farm. In 
1800, he removed to Winchester, where he 
lived for two years, a helpless invalid.— 
He died at the age of sixty-six. EsTELLE. 














Nursery. 
ne. 2 
UNCLE JOHN’S STORIES.—NO. IIL. 
MILKING COWS. 


‘Now for a story, uncle, we are all 
ready.’ 

The good old man looked pleasantly up 
from the book he had been reading, and 
smiled affectionately upon the group be- 
fore him. 

‘Where is Ben?’ said he, glancing at 
the vacant seat before him. ‘He is out 
milking Brindle. Did you ever use to 
milk?’ ‘O yes, and cows that would kick 
too sometimes.” ‘What did you do to 
stop their kicking?’ ‘ Well, we tried dif- 
ferent ways, but I will give you the history 
of my experience in milking cows for my 
story this evening. 

As long ago as I can remember, I was 
sent out to the barn-yard to get some new 
milk for the baby; but instead of request- 
ing some one to get it, as I should have 
done, | thought | must help myself. Un- 
fortunately 1 went to the wrong side of 
her, and instead of filling my dipper with 
milk, I received a blow from her heel that 
fairly capsized me, and knocked the dipper 
out of my hand. I made for the house as 
fast as L could make my feet fly, not even 
stopping to pick up my dipper, which mo- 
ther had bought for me of the last tin-ped- 
lar. Ofcourse I did not get much sym- 
pathy for an accident caused by disobedi- 
ence. 

But time passed away, and I was allow- 
ed to learn how to milk. Great was the 
pleasure [ took in thus doing, and I felt 
that | was indeed a man when I bore my 
pail, filled with the rich frothing milk, the 
result of my labors, in triumph to the 
house. 

One winter I had the care of ‘a cow, 
which, though generally kind and gentle, 
could sometimes kick with a vengeance. I 
remember one time in particular, as I was 
about to milk her, 1 noticed she was rather 
out of sorts, and was therefore on my 
guard. I sat down, however, without any 
trouble, and just as 1 began to think the 
danger past, and at the very moment I 
touched her teats, she set my pail a danc- 
ing over the floor, while my stool launched 
in an opposite direction, where a colt was 
tied, frightening him so that he broke 
loose, and leaped over the suc where I lay 
prostrated by t!e * 1orce of circumstances.’ 
This in curn frightened the cow, and she 
gave me another kick that brought me to 
my senses. At first I felt somewhat be- 











wildered, then brave resolves arose in my 


mind not to be defeated by a cow. Hayin 
secured the colt, I then procured a strong 
two-inch rope, and slipped it with-no gen- 
tle hand, over her ‘ kicking utensils,’ fas- 
tening the other end to an eight inch 
beam. I then proceeded to look up my 
milk-pail, but search wasin vain; nothin 
was to be found except a mess of old 
bruised tin, somewhat resembling a cheese 
hoop. I obtained another pail, made a 
new milking-stool, and finished milking in 
triumph. 

She was not quite so gentle as another 
cow I once milked, which kindly allowed 
herself to be milked on both sides. The 
circumstances were these ; there had been 
a juvenile meeting at the house of some of 
its members, and after the meeting was 
over, a few, among whom was myself, un- 
willing to leave so soon, remained behind 
As all the menfolks were sick, the girls 
were obliged to do the milking, so when 
the shades of evening began to gather, 
Winslow and myself assisted in getting the 
cattle, while a few stole off to a neighbor- 
ing orchard, on a foraging expedition. 

Soon L—— appeared with a milk pail 
on her arm, ready for action. I promptly 
offered my assistance, which was as gladly 
accepted. Obtaining a pail and stool, I 
proceeded to a cow, pointed out to me as 
being ‘ uncommonly gentle.’ I found her 
all she was recommended to be, and was 
fast filling my pail with the rich milk, when 
I first became conscious of another person 
on the other side. L having finished 
her cow, had kindly volunteered to help 
mé finish mine. Ofcourse I had no ob- 
jections, though we had to endure many 
laughs and jokes from those who had 
gathered around the bars to witness our 
proceedings, but what cared we for that.— 
We had a right to enjoy ourselves as we 
were a mind to, and if they could get any 
fun out of it, they were welcome to. ’Tis 
true we found it a little inconyenient about 
conversing, still we succeeded very well. 
Under the hands of two operatives, the 
milking was soon finished; much quicker 
than I could have wished. 

"Tis true we received warm greetings 
from all around, but it was now our turn 
to triumph, for we could show two pails 
brimming full with frothing milk, as the 
result of our labor. After having washed 
my hands, and lingered with Winslow a 
few moments longer at the door, the in- 
creasing darkness reminded me it was 
time to be on my way home.’ 

Tamworth, N. H. Cousin Jo. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE COMPANION WELCOMED. 


My dear children.—A few days ago, a 
young friend of mine handed me some 
numbers of the Youth’s Companion to read, 
and they brought back so vividly the plea- 
sant hours which I used to spend in read- 
ing it, that I thought I should like to write 
you a letter, and tell you of my early ac- 
quaintance with the paper which I know 
you all love. When I was a very little 
girl, my sisters and I were made glad one 
day, by my father’s bringing home from 
the Post-office, a copy of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, which he said was for us. We 
clapped our hands for joy, when he told us 
that we were to have one every week, and 
when he asked us if we would-be sure to 
take good care of it, and be generous in 
giving each one a turn to read it, we said 
with one voice, ‘‘Oh! yes, we will, we 
will!” We read it all through, and ad- 
mired the picture on the first page, which 
I remember was a little girl with a cosset 
lamb, and then we counted the days till 
the next Friday night came, and we had 
another treasure to add to our first. We 
had been well supplied, before this, with 
interesting books, which our kind parents 
had bought for us, and which we had lov- 
ed to read; but it was something new to 
have a paper come to us every week, as 
though some kind friend was thinking of 
us, and writing on purpose for our interest 
and amusement. Year after year rolled 
by, and still our little friend was 2 weesly 
visitor; and as we crow vider, that seemed 
to grow cider too, so as to keep pace with 
our own growing ideas. We continued 
to take it, till we were nearly all grown 
up; but then our expenses increased, and 
my father’s salary grew less, and with many 
tears on the part of the younger members, 
we agreed to give up our little favorite. 











But we kept the old numbers stitched 
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rogether into volumes, and, from the oldest 
ip the youngest, we were glad, now and 
then to take them, and read over the sto- 
ries we had loved so well. Soon our fami- 
|y was scattered, and the older ones were 
gent abroad, to engage in various occupa- 
ions. I became a teacher in a distant 
state, and many were the happy hours I 
spent with my darling scholars ; for Tloved 
them dearly, and they loved me in return. 
But after some years of teaching and study, 
my health became so poor, that I was forc- 
ad to leave the pleasant school-room, and 
give myself up to rest, hoping, however, to 
vesume my duties after a short time. But 
[have never been able to teach since, and 
after years of vain endeavor after health, I 
begin to feel that I shall never have my 
jeloved scholars about me again. But I 
till love children, whenever I see them, 
snd this summer, having come back to my 
atly home, I have felt as though I should 
like to write you a series of letters, if your 
,ind Editor will give me a place, in which 
[will tell you of the pleasares I used to 
enjoy here, when I was a child like your- 
slves. AndifI do so, you may know 
that what I tell you is true, and thatI re- 
member enough about my childhood to 
understand your joys, your sorrows, your 
plays and studies, and the many, many 
little things which make up the life of an 
active, loving, and- thoughtful child. For 
the present, your affectionate friend, 
Lempster, N. H. Rose LovecHi1p. 











Obituary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ELLEN. 
P “T looked and saw decay 
Stea! o’er the fair of earth, the adored too much. 
Itis a fearful thing to love what death may 
touch.” 

The name of Ellen R. Chadwick will fall 
like a strain of sweet music on the ears of 
all whoknew her. But her beauty, her 
intelligence, her grace and dignity, united 
with singular transparency and simplicity 
of character, her amiable disposition, so 
trustful and affectionate, and above all that 
heavenly piety, so unassuming, yet so deep, 
80 consistent, so effective, were like strong 
cords, binding her irresistibly to the nu- 
merous hearts that loved her. 

The surprise with which the announce- 
ment was received in her nhtive village, 
(Falmouth, Mass.,) that this lovely and 
gifted young lady was no more, may be 
imagined, but can never be told. We had 
heard from her only a few days before.— 
Sbe was welland happy. She had already 
passed two summers at the South, and was 
regarded by her friends as thoroughly ac- 
climated. Moreover, the sickly season had 
neatly, if not quite gone by, and the pro- 
mise was fair and bright for lengthened 
life and continued usefulness 

But the mysterious archer aimed his 
deadly weapon at the noble girl, and the 
life-blood in her young heart was chilled; 
and now all that remains of her on earth 
lies buried beneath the beautiful shade 
trees which ornament the village cemetery 
of Pass Christian, Miss. 

But not there do we leave her. The 
redeemed spirit has gone home; gone to 
the Savior, whom unseen she loved; in 
vhom, though she saw him not, she rejoic- 
ed. She has received **the end of her 
faith,” for she is**like him.” ‘She seeth 
Him as he is.” ‘* Therefore is she before 
the throne of God, and serveth him day 
and night in his temple.” 

The disease which laid low this fair 
flower was yellow fever. Its attack was 
Violent, and its progress rapid, and though 
the summons to depart was to her wholly 
Unexpected, yet she was ready to meet it. 
The world and its allurements at once and 
Without a sigh were relinquished, but for 
the friends she loved so much, and whose 
dappiness was so indissolubly linkca with 
town precious life, fox inem she grieved. 
Yet “tho wiii of the Lord be done,” was 
the sweet language of her submissive spi- 
nt,even when the dear name of ** mother” 
was trembling on her tongue, and her lip 
Was quivering with the deep emotion of 
et loving heart. 

“Heavenly Father! take me, sinful as 
am,” was the breathing of her affection- 
we and confiding piety, as dissolution drew 
dear. Her hope and her trust were in the 
Blessed Savior,” and He bore her safely, 
Who can doubt it? through the swellings 


| of Jordan. 


whose spirits are crushed to the earth by this 


And now it remains for those 


| afflictive stroke, to bow meekly to the will 
| of Him that hath smitten, and to cast the 
| anchor oftheir hope firmly within the veil, 

whether she, following her Lord, hath en- 
| tered. Let them remember, “ The time is 
' short.” She will not indeed return to 
| them, but they may hope ere long to go to 
| her. 


serve her, the thought of living for others’ 
happiness, seemed never to enter her mind ; 
ahd it was a rare thing that when Annie 


: proposed anything, it failed of being ac- 
: complished. 


May the readers of this little paper, of | 


whom the dear departed was one, even 
later than the years of childhood, heed the 
admonition which soundeth from that lone- 
ly. grave in a distant land. ‘* Many die as 
sudden,”’ must we add? ‘“* few as safe.” 
To her youthful associates in study,—to 
her earlier and later pupils, some of them 
scarcely younger than herself, we seem to 
hear a voice speaking, not alone from the 
death-bed, nor from the grave, which has 


seen, “ Be ye also ready, for in such an 
hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 

















cometh.” V.—Falmouth. 
Benevolence. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE ECHO LAKE. 


“T slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty.” 

A young girl sat, at the hour of twilight 
alone, with her head leaning on her hand, 
and her eyes closed; but not in sleep.— 
Her thoughts are busy though her hands 
are idle. Merry voices are heard in the 
garden, upon which the open window of 
her room looks out, and the sound of 
laughter and gaiety contrast sadly with the 
expression of serious thought upon her 
face. Why does she not join her com- 
panions and friends, and listen to their 
plans for the morrow’s pleasure? She too 
is young, and loves happiness and gaiety, 
as well as they; and her laughis as merry 
as theirs, and as musical as a bird’s song. 
Why can it not be heard now? Let us 
approach the talkers in the garden, and we 
may perhaps learn the answers to these 
questions. 

““Why will not Ruth join us?” asked 
one of the party. ‘‘Sheis such an addi- 
tion to any party of the kind, that it seems 
to me a great pity that she should be ab- 
sent.” 

“* We can never tell the why of any of 
Ruth’s decisions,” replied the young lady 
who had been addressed ; and who, as she 
was her cousin, was supposed to know her 
better than any one else. ‘She is her 
own rule and law, and her laws are more 
inflexible than those of the Medes and 
Persians. I donot doubt she thinks it 
extremely interesting and original in her 
to do differently trom every one else; 
though the word that I apply to such con- 
duct, is obstinacy.” The fair speaker’s 
tone seemed to indicate that she considered 
herself entirely free from all such defects, 
as well as from all others; and that Ruth 
would do well to.take her as a copy. 

We must now introduce our readers to 
the speaker, and to the young. girl whom 
she has so harshly accused of obstinacy, 
lest they should form an unfavorable opin- 
ion of one whom we wish them to love, 
admire and imitate. Ruth was an orphan, 
whose home for the year preceding, had 
been made with her uncle and aunt, and 
where she found from them all that tender- 
ness so welcome to a young heart which has 
keenly suffered. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
seemed to try in every way in their power 
to make Ruth forget that she was not their 
daughter, and that she had lost forever the 
home and friends of her childhood. ‘Taney 
had two children on!y, u voy of twelve, and 
a daughter ui Ruth’s age, to whom we 
uave already introduced our readers, as 
the speaker in the garden. Annie Edwards 
was a girl of remarkable beauty, and of 
this she was fully conscious. As the only 
daughter of the richest and most influential 
man in the town of B., she had always re- 
ceived admiration, and been flattered for 
her beauty and grace and wit. Was it 
strange that pride and selfishness had gain- 
ed possession of her heart? Accustomed 
to the indulgence of every wish, she seem- 
ed to look upon money only as a means of 
giving her pleasure, and upon her friends 
as another source of personal gratification. 
Surrounded by those who delighted t. 





For several weeks previous to the scene 
we have described, Mrs. Edward’s house 
and grounds had been unusually gay, as 
some friends of their daughters’ from New 
York, had been visiting them, two or three 
fashionable young ladies. of her own age, 
with their brothers. It was on the last 
day of their visit that Annie had proposed 
a pic-nic to Echo Lake, to which all joy- 
fully assented, except Ruth, who said very 
quietly, when asked, that “it was a lovely 
uey, and she hoped they would go, but 
that she should not be able to accompany 
them.” It was this decided refusal to join 
the party, which had called forth Annie’s 


| indignation, and a charge of obstinacy upon 


closed so mournfully over her loved form, | 
but a sweet, unearthly voice, earnest and | 
persuasive, from the world we have not | 


her cousin. 
‘It was the more provoking,” Annie 
said, “‘ because Ruth would not give her 


| reasons for this strange conduct, and she 





| 
| 
| 





really believed it was for the sake of be- 
ing singular. There were some reasons 
why Annie wished particularly to have 
her cousin go. She had a voice of pecu- 
ltar sweetness, and her songs always added 
greatly to the enjoyment ofa pic-nic. As 
this was to be at Echo Lake, Ruth’s 
charming voice would be doubly enjoyed ; 
and, as some one said, the ‘echo would 
give the only sound he could imagine as 
sweet as her own notes.” 

Most young girls of sixteen would have 
proved unable to resist such flattering en- 
treaties to join the pic-nic, as were urged 
upon poor Ruth. She loved music pas- 
sionately, and the lovely scenes in nature 
had for her eye a charm which nothing else 
possessed. She knew that the day spent 
at Echo Lake would be one of rare enjoy- 
ment, for there was to be music and boat- 
ing, lovely sights and sounds which she 
could appreciate; and yet, when the gay 
party drove away, Ruth still remained in 
her own room, and could hear Annie say, 
in a loud voice, ‘I have no patience with 
such obstinacy. There may be a virtue in 
disappointing all one’s friends, but it is a 
virtue J cannot appreciate.” And then a 
sarcastic laugh was heard, in which others 
joined, and then the sound of retreating 
wheels, and of trampling horses died away 
in the distance, and Ruth was left in si- 
lence to her own sad thoughts. 

“It is very hard to be misjudged, and 
sometimes hard to do right and be patient 
and forgiving to those who misjudge us,” 
she thought, as, rising from her seat, and 
quietly brushing away a tear, she prepared 
to go out for amorning walk. It required 
a struggle to conquer the depression which 
Annie’s harsh words had left upon her 
mind; but Ruth was accustomed to strug- 
gle with her own heart, and to come off a 
victor. She had learned from her Master 
the lesson comprised in these words, ‘Bet- 
ter is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” It was her daily object to 
follow that Divine Master, to let no day 
pass without some service done for Him. 
She could say, each night, as she lay her 
head upon the pillow, 

“ Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose.” 

It was not long, therefore, before the 
young girl’s thoughts regained their com- 
posure, and she walked on briskly, upon 
a retired road, leading through the woods, 
till she came to asmall brown cottage, and, 
lifting the latch without knocking, walked 
quietly in; but not so gently that the 
quick ear of its occupant did not recognise 
her well-known step. 

**God bless you, Miss Path,” said the 
voice of an vid sady, for such she truly 
was in all that constituted a lady; not the 
outward adorning, but the inward, of “a 
meek and quiet spirit.” Aunt Sarah could 
boast of this jewel, though many a richly 
dressed female would have passed her by 
in silent contempt. The room in which 
she sat, was scantily furnished but scrupu- 
lously neat, and the eld lady herself, 
though dressed in the coarsest materials, 
had not forgotten that “cleanliness is next 
to godliness.” 

‘“*I was afraid you would not come to- 
day,” said Aunt Sarah to her visitor, for I 
heard from imy little granddaughter, that 
all the , oung people from your house were 
off :pon a pic-nic. But I see you are bet- 
‘er to me than my fears,” she added, with 
a pleasant smile upon her lips. Her eyes 


( could not express the gratitude she felt, 
for they were sightless. 

‘I did not wish to disappoint you, and 
have come to spend the day with you,” re- 
plied Ruth. 

Then taking the Bible from the stand 
where she had last left it, did this young 
girl administer the best food to the aged 
christian heart, in those divine words of 
the “Sermon on the mount.” “* Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.”” Sweetly did Ruth’s voice fall 
upon the ear of her listener, and, when she 
had finished the reading, she sang to her 
meny of the hymns aunt Sarah loved. 

When Ruth lay down to sleep that night 
she heard the voice within whisper, “In 
as much as ye have done it to one of the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me.” 

M. W. D. 





Religion. 


THY WILL BE DONE. 
*“T have been forced,” said Fletcher, 
‘*by many diseppointments, to look for 
comfort in nothing but in the comprehen- 
sive words. Thy will be done. A few more 
trials will convince you, experimentally, 
of the heavenly balm they contain to 
sweeten the pains, and heal the wounds 
that crosses and afflictions may cause.” 

The experience of every Christian who 
has been afflicted has corresponded to that 
of Fletcher. To one who is mourning over 
the loss of his first born, how far from 
reaching the case are the topics of consola- 
tion often suggested by unskilful friends. 
All utterly fail, till the mournercan say 
from the heart, ‘Thy will be done.”— 
Then they are not needed. ‘These all- 
comprehensive words convey all the con- 
solation required. 

An aged Christian was deprived of his 
only son to whom he had looked for sup- 
port. A sudden and severe dispensation 
of Providence took him away, and left the 
father alone and destitute of the means of 
support. His case awakened a wide-spread 
sympathy; for he was a very pious man, 
and in the days of his strength had labored 
abundantly in the cause of Christ. Many 
came to him to express their sympathy, 
and to suggest topics of consolation. The 
old man would listen in silence to what 
they had to say, and would ask his friends 
to pray with him. One friend attempted 
to show him that it was for the best that 
his son should be taken away, and conclud- 
ed by inquiring, ‘“‘ Do you not see it to be 
so?” 

**No,” said the old man, ‘I can’t say 
that Ido. All I know is, that God has 
taken him away from me; and if any other 
being had done it, I never could have been 
reconciled to it in the world. God has 
done it, and I think I can say, “t Thy will 
be done.” 

He had thus placed himself at the foun- 
tain head of consolation, the spot to which 
all who are afflicted should repair. 


| 


SHALL I MEET YOU THERE. 


When in London I went to the Islington 
church, and heard there a sermon preached 
by the Rev. Montague Villiers, in the 
course of which he related the following 
affecting instance of the utility of Sunday 
Schools :— 

A little girl had been a considerable time 
a scholar in a Sabbath and day-school.— 
At length she was taken ill and confined 
to herroom. Her father was a cabman, 
addicted to low and dissipated habits: al- 
most the only good trait in his character 
was affection for his child. One day he 
visited her bedside and she addressed him 
in these terms :—‘ Father, I am going to 
heaven, shall I meet you there?” 

Her father, who could not bear to think 
of losing his child, told her not to speak ot 
death, and hoped she would recover; but 
the child, with increasing solicitude, re- 
peated the question, ‘‘Shall I meet you 
there?’ He left the room, and not long 
after the child died. 

Some time after, the father was out with 
his cab on the Sabbath day, (as was his 
custom,) and leaving his horse in the care 
of some one, he entered a church as the 
clergyman was giving out his text; the 
words were these, *‘ Whither I go, thou 
canst not follow me now; but thou shalt 
folicw me afterward.” 

That vas asermontohim. He remain- 
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ed till the conclusion of the service, but 
heard nothing else. ‘Ihe language of hi: 
dying child, and the earnest request she 
put to him, came as with a flash of light- 
ning to his awakened mind. He became 
a converted man. R. G. 
Dubuque, lowa. [S. S. Adv. 


° ° 
Editorial. 
LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 8. 
New Haven, Cr., Ocr. 14. 
My dear young friends:—A few days ago, 
accompanied by twelve dear children, a lady 
and myself pid a visit to the Orphan Asylum, 
and saw what [ am sure would interest you all 
very much to see ; and perhaps to read about. 
A number of little girls in New Haven have 
been in the habit of meeting on Saturday after- 
noon, to sew for poorchildren. They had made 
quite a number of little garments, and it was 
proposed by the kind lady, who had superin- 
tended their work, that these should be given 
to the children of the Orphan Asylum in this 
city ; and that the little girls should visit the 
asyluin, and carry their presents with them.— 
Accordingly, on Saturday morning an omnibus 
was filled with the happy children, and their 
older friends, on their errand of benevolence. 
The rain came down right merrily, as we 
started, and, though the omnibus seemed full 
before, a stout lady with a band-box and bun- 
dle, two ladies with a little boy, and several 
others crowded in; so that soon we had twenty 
inside of rather a smal! omnibus. Your friend 
m. w. v. had the pleasure of holding one lady 
in her lap, and as many of the little ones as 
could keep their feet, stood up. 





I suppose the 
omnibus driver considered each child as half a 
person, as he only charged half-price; but | 
wondered if the horses thought so too. If you 
could have heard the merry laughter of the 
children, whenever we came to a jolt, you 
would have thought crowding an excellent 
thing for the spirits; and when we drove up to 
the asylum, the little orphans must have thought 
their young visitors a happy crew, with their 
siniling faces and glad voices. 

After sending for one of the teachers, and 
offering the gifts, we were first shown into the 
large and pleasant room, where the children 
take their meals. There were three long tables, 
spread with the plates and mugs. One of these 
was much lower than the others, for the smaller 
children, At the end of the table was a high 
seat for the teacher. Everything looked clean, 
We next 
visited the sleeping rooms, and saw the nice 
little beds where the fifty fatherless and mother- 
less ones sleep at night. 


and showed great care and attention. 


The children make 
their own beds every morning, and I wish you 
could see how nicely every little sheet is spread 
over the coverlaid, and every little pillow put 
inits place. [wonder how many of you make 
your own beds in the morning. Suppose you 
try to morrow, and see how nicely you can do it. 

The teacher told us that the children gene- 
rally go to bed before dark, and wake up with 
the birds by sunrise, and she said there was 
“such a chattering every morning, of all the 
little voices, as would astonish us.” 
glad to hear it. 


We were 
It was good to think of these 
children, whose fathers and mothers were dead, 
being so cheerful and merry in their new home 
God had given them. It must be a crushing 
grief, that will make a child's heart permanent- 
ly sad, and we thanked God that such a grief 
most of these children had not felt. 

We next visited the bathing-rooms, and saw 
all the convenient arrangements for keeping 
these little orphans clean and healthy. The 
teacher told us that they enjoy their baths very 
much, and do not like to be absent on Saturdays, 
which is the day when they take them. 

Our last, and pleasantest visit was paid to 
the school-room, for here we saw the children 
themselves, for whom all these arrangements 
had been made. The teacher received us very 
kindly, and asked us to take seats while she 
went on with the exercises. She then called 
the first reading class, and each one read a sen- 
tence in succession after the teacher, and then 
in concert, or ali together. After the reading 
came what we enjoyed still more, the singing. 
Oh it was a glad sound that burst forth from 
all those youthful voices! He that said, ‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not,” listens to the hymns of praise which 
children sing, with delight; and the “ Father 
of the fatherless” lends his ear,and grants them 
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his blessing. They sang that beautiful Psalm, 
“ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.” 
The girls singing one verse, and the boys the 
next. Surely the “Lord had led them into 
green pastures,” and “ by the side of still wa- 
ters.” ‘There were other songs, and a_beauti- 
ful dialogue between one of the older girls and 
a little boy who repeated his part with so much 
expression, that if he lives and grows to bea 
man, that voice will have a wondrous power in 
it to move the heart of the listener. May his 
own heart glow with love to the Savior, and his 
voice be used in preaching the glorious Gos- 
pel! M. W. D. 





LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 
Austin, Texas, Oct. 8, 1855. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, Dear Sir.—Enclosed is 
one dollar for another year’s subscription for 
the Youth’s Companion. ‘I have been taking it 
some four or five years, and I like it very 
much. Yourstruly, © 8S. T. ALEXANDER. 


Ellsworth Falls, Me., Oct. 29, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclose you will find 
one dollar to pay for the Youth’s Companion 
for the coming year. We always like to pay 
for our paper in advance, that we may call it 
our own. Ever yours, Georae Garvanp. 


Horatity. 
ONLY ONE BRICK ON ANOTHER. 

Edwin was one day looking at a large build: 
ing which they were putting up, just opposite 
to his father’s house. He watched the work- 
men froin day to day. as they carried up the 
bricks and mortar, and then placed them in 
their proper order. 

His father said to him, ‘ Edwin, you seem to 
be very much taken up with the bricklayers; 
pray what may you be thinking about? Have 
you any notion of learning the trade ? 

‘No, said Edwin, smiling; ‘but I was just 
thinking what a little thing a brick is, and yet 
that great house is built by laying one brick on 
another.’ 

‘Very true, my boy. Never forget it. Just 
so it is inall great works. All your learning 
is only one little lesson added to another. Ifa 
man could walk all round the world, it would 
be by putting one foot before the other. Your 
whole life will be made up of one little mo- 
ment after another. Drop added to drop makes 
the ocean. : 

‘ Learn from this not to despise little things. 
Learn also not to be discouraged by great la- 
bors. The greatest labor becomes easy, if di- 
vided into parts. You could not jump over a 
mountain, but step by step takes you to the 
other side. Do not fear, therefore, to attempt 
great things. Always remember that the whole 
of that great building is only one brick upon 
another.’ 
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SIR ASTLEY COOPER.: 


In Pettigrew’s Medical Portrait Gallery, 
Part V., lately published in London, are the 
following amusing anecdotes of the celebrated 
surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper: 

lie received perhaps, the largest fee ever 
given at one time for an operation, It was 
upon an old gentleman named Hyatt, who was 
a resident in the West Indies, and when he ar- 
rived at the age of seventy, being afflicted, de- 
termined on going to England to undergo an 
operation. It was performed with his accus- 
tomed ability ; and, upon visiting him one day, 
when he was able to quit his bed, he observed 
to his surgeon that he had fee’ his physician, 
but that he had not yet remunerated his sur- 
geon. He desired to know the amount of his 
debt, and Sir Astley stated ‘Two hundred 
guineas !’ 

‘Tooh, pooh!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
‘{ shan't give you two hundred guineas ; there, 
that is what I shall give you.’ taking off his 
nightcap and tossing it to Sir Astley. 

‘Thank you, sir,’ said Sir Astley ; ‘ anything 
from you is acceptable 7 and he put the cap 
into his pocket. 

Upou examination it was found to contain a 
check for one thuusind guineas, 

——— 
THE PREACHING MONKEY. 

There is a curious animal, a native of South 
America, which is called the preaching mon- 
key. The appearance of the animal is at once 
grotesque and forbidding. It has a dark, thick 
beard, three inches long, hanging down from 
the chin. This gives it the mock air of a Ca- 
puchin friar, from which it has acquired the 
name of the preaching monkey. ‘They are 
generally found in groups of from twenty to 
thirty, except in their morning or evening 
meetings, when they assemble in vast multi- 
tudes. Atthese times, one of them, who ap- 
pears by common consent to be their leader or 
president, mounts the highest tree, which is 
near, and the rest take their places below.— 
Having by asign commanded silence, the ora- 
tor commences his harangue, consisting of va- 
rious modulated howls, sometimes sharp and 
quick, and then again slow and deep, but al- 
ways so loud as to be heard several miles.— 
The mingled sounds ata distance are said to 








resemble the rolling of drums, and rumbling 
and creaking cart wheels ungreased. Now 
and then the chief gives a signal with his 
hand, when the whole company begin the most 
frightful chorus imaginable, and with another 
sign silence is res ored. The who'e scene is 
described as the most ludicrous, and yet the 


| most hideous, that imagination can conceive. 


—— 
LIFE FROM DEATH. 


A young lady had charge of a Bible class of 
fourteen girls. She taught them conscientious- 
ly for years without any visible success. She 
then lost a very dear and intimate friend, and 
spent some weeks withthe relative in whose 
house her friend died. During this period of 
bereavement, the Spirit of God had been draw- 
ing her mind away from the world, and _ fixing 
it more intently on heavenly and everlasting 
things. At the end of these weeks she return- 
ed to her class; but now she met her old scho- 
lars with very altered feelings. She was filled 
with love to their souls, and had a desire to 
glorify God such as she had never felt before. 
She gave out a hymn, and such were the so- 
Jemnity of her manner, and the earnestness of 
her tone, that in the reading of that hymn, one 
of the scholars was pierced to the heart, and 
was led at once to cry, ‘What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

The lesson for the next Sabbath was the 
freeness of the Gospel offer; and the young 
people were to search the Bible for instances. 
When they met that Sabbath, every heart was 
too full to speak, and the whole class sat silent, 
bowed before the felt presence of God. And 
the result of this awakening was, that eleven of 
the fourteen pupils gave evidence of real con- 
version, and became exemplary followers of the 
Lord Jesus. On one or two Sabbaths of spi- 
ritual instruction, when the heart was full and 
God was glorified, a blessing rested, which had 
been withheld from a long succession of con- 
scientious but customary Sabbaths, 

—_—_———— 


WHITER AND WHITER. 


A gentleman was once riding in Scotland by 
a bleaching-ground, where a poor woman was 
at work watering her webs of linen cloth. He 
asked her where she went to church, and what 
she had heard on the preceding day, and how 
much she remembered. She could not even 
tell the text of the sermon. ‘And what good 
can the preaching do you,’ said he, ‘ if you for- 
get itall?’? ‘Ah, sir, replied the poor woman, 
‘if you look at this web on the grass, you will 
see that as fast as ever [put the water on it, 
the sun dries it all up; and yet, sir, I see it 
gets whiter and whiter.’ 


——— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Goop Wisnes.—A singular sort of’ a man 
sent to a magistrate to write out his will. After 
mentioning a number of bequests, he went on 
thus: ‘I give and bequeath to my beloved 
brother Zack, $1,000. ‘Why, you are not 
worth half that sum in the world, said the ma- 
gistrate. ‘ Well, no matter if I ain’t—it’s no 
business of your’n.’ said the donor. ‘It's my 
will that brother Zack should have that sum, 
and he may work for and get it if he has a 
mind to.’ 


Tue Way or tHE Work-Hovse.—John 
Reeve was accosted on the Kensington road, 
by an elderly female, with a small bottle in her 
hand. ‘ Pray, sir—l beg your pardon—is this 
the way to the work-house?’ John gave her a 
look of clerical dignity, and, pointing to the 
bottle, gravely said: ‘ No, madam, but that is,’ 


Hor anp Cotp.—An Irishman discovered 
a part of the wood-work of a cbimney-piece on 
fire, that endangered the whole house. He 
rushed up stairs to his master, and announced 
the alarming intelligence. Down he rushed 
with him. A large kettle of boiling water was 
on the fire. ‘ Well, why don’t you put out the 
fire?’ ‘I can’t surr”’ ‘Why, you fool, pour 
the water upon it.’ ‘Sure it’s hot water, surr.’ 


A Brace or Pons.—A College Student was 
recently joking a young man of his acquaint- 
ance for learning the shoemaker's trade, telling 
him his “works were always trampled under 
foot ;? when the young shoemaker replied— 
‘* And yet we are the sole promoters of your 
understanding.” 


A Poser.—Burke told Garrick at Hampton 
that all bitter things were hot. ‘Indeed,’ re- 
plied Garrick, ‘ Then what think you of a bitter 
cola day.’ 


A female schoo: teacher in her advertise- 
ment stated that she was -vomnlete mistress of 
her own tongue.’ ‘If that is the case,’ said a 
caustic old bachelor, ‘she can’t ask too mucu 
for her services.’ 


When is a woman the most formidable ?— 
When she is a granny dear, (grenadier,) and 
has her arms. 


Why are fashionables like pounds, ounces, 


and drachms? Because they go to make up 
the ton. 
Why is the ghost in Hamlet like a peacock ? 
Because he ‘ could a tale unfold.’ 
Orrsoeraruy.— Thomas, spell ingenuity.’ 
‘ Yes, sir:—Indian-knew-a-T.’ ‘ Go to the head.’ 


‘The Bank where wild thyme grows, has de- 
clared a dividend of ten “sents” to the share. 





Poetry. 
Selected for the Youth's Companion, 











A MOTHER. 


Our ‘ Morning Glory,’ 
Golden clouds and purple, 

Yellow ones and blue, 
Were in beauty parting, 

To let the sunlight through 
When a lovely spirit child,’ 
Nestled to our hearts and Smiled 


We call her ¢ Morning Glory,’ 
Because mid sun and dew, 

She came to us so lovingly, : 
And oped her eyes of blue: 

And with that same star-blossom’s art 

Crept through the windows of our heart 

Oh! never had a baby, 
So many names as ours! 

We call her everything, from stars 
Down to the sinallest flowers, 

But mamma calls her ‘ Hattie dear, 

So that’s her real name, it’s clear, 


When we say ‘ Our Father,’ 
Morn and evening too, 
We must thank him kindly 
For this blessing new ; 
For it is not to every home, 
That such little treasures come! 
(se Ce eer, 


AN ALLEGORICAL LYRIC. 
BY FLORENCE WILSON. 


Youth and Joy, and Hope and Bea 
Rambled forth one tt day, ” 
Through the cowslip-studded mea 
Trilling many a jocund lay : 
Youth he laughed at Age's frown— 
one sport of Sorrow— 
lle Beauty wove a flowery crow 
That faded ere the psa on 





dows, 


Youth, in crossing o’er a brook 
Heedless, tumbled in it; ; 
Hope caught up an angler’s hook 
(But the shore, Youth could riot win it;) 
When Beauty went to help the boy, 
The bait soon did its duty ; ; 
Laughing, she cried, * What’s 
Without the aid of Beauty ” 


And on they stroll’d, and play’d 
Careless of what came — _ 

Till Echo’s voice, the wood’s amon 
Caught up their silvery laughter. ‘ 

And thus through life we always find 
(Stoics, the fact dispute ye ?) 

Youth, Joy, and Hope are all combin’d 
In the magic train of Beauty. 

Sear, 


Hope or Joy 





THE CHILD AND THE RILL. 
CHILD. 
— rill, 
parkling and brigh 
Gliding so Sail ™ 
From morn to night, 
Who taught thee to flow, 
Who ordered thy course 
And thy fount below, 
Who gave it its source ? 
. RILL. 
*T was God, my dear child, 
Who gave me my source; 
He taught me to flow, 
And ordered my course, 
*Neath the shade of the trees, 
By the side of the hill, 
Midst the grass and the flowers, 
So gentle and still. 
And this is the place 
For me to do good; 
At the foot of the hill, 
In the shade of the wood, 
I water the herds; 
I refresh the tall trees ; 
I nurture the flowers, 
And cool every breeze. 
And if, my dear child, 
God e’er fixes your lot 
At the foot of the hill, 
Come, O come to this spot. 
Hear the beautiful birds 
Sing among the thick bowers, 
And see the blithe bees 
Sipping sweets from the flowers. 
See what beauty and love, 
And what happiness too, 
Spring up by your side, 
And your pathway pursue: 
Nor sigh to be great 
Like the ocean or flood, 
But like the small rill, 
Be content to do good. 
(Christian Chronicle. 
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